of miles from the Arizona border, owned by the same interests that owned the Southern Pacific. The company had also bought, leased, or absorbed more than a dozen other railroads of less importance, so that in 1901 it owned or controlled nearly nine thousand miles of continuous track in eight different States or Territories. In view of the fact that the region directly tributary to this great system comprised nearly one third of the total area of the United States, Mr. Harriman was perhaps justified in saying, when the wisdom of the purchase was afterward questioned, "We have bought not only a railroad, but an empire/' The company, moreover, which furnished transportation to this "empire/' had two or three steamship lines of its own, which connected its land lines on the east with Havana and New York, and on the west with Yokohama, Shanghai, and the principal ports of the Orient.
The traffic of the Southern Pacific, at that time, was large and diversified. As a transcontinental system it carried from ocean to ocean a great amount of through freight, while, at the same time, it gathered up along its own lines quantities of merchandise, locally produced, which it turned over to other roads for distribution. In 1901, for example, it moved 2,825,000 tons of forest products; 1,263,000 tons of grain; 560,000 tons of cotton; nearly 1,000,000 tons